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THE MODERN DISTEMPER OF PHILOSOPHY 


HE modern temper of philosophy is, in my opinion, a sort of 

distemper in which the important philosophical problems are 
one after the other being eliminated from discussion, on the ground 
that they are insufficiently empirical. The sphere of speculation 
is thus being more and more restricted in its domain. There are 
a number of attitudes proposed and defended but I shall discuss 
only those three in which the new voices are perhaps the most 
strident: behaviorism, operationalism, and logical positivism. 


I 


Behaviorism, originating as a psychological method and theory, 
has of course been discussed for a generation and more, and I 
have not much that is novel to contribute. When psychologists be- 
gan to study seriously the animal mind, they were, for obvious 
reasons, compelled to forego their subjects’ introspection and to 
rely upon the visual study of such behavior as seemed to indicate 
mental processes. This method, in spite of its indirectness, proved 
unexpectedly profitable. If dumb animals can not report their 
feelings, they also can not lie about them. And what they do may 
better reveal their internal capabilities than could anything that 
they might report on the basis of introspection. So the fact that 
the psychologist, in studying the animal mind, was forced to rely 
solely upon his observation of behavior would seem to have been 
actually more of a blessing than a handicap. 

Since this method of studying the animal mind has proved so 
successful, why should we not make believe than we are mere ani- 
mals and study human behavior rather than questionable testi- 
mony regarding states of mind? It might seem that not merely 
brute minds but those of our own species can be better revealed 
by behavior than by introspection. ‘‘Handsome is as handsome 
does.”” As for thinking, concerned usually, if not always, with 
absent objects, the words or other symbols designating these ob- 
jects can well be regarded as themselves potentially, if not actu- 
ally, observable. If thinking is accompanied by muttering, why 
may we not say that thinking is muttering? It can further be 
argued that the older introspective psychology emphasized the 
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static at the expense of the dynamic aspect of mind that is shown 
in conduct. Furthermore, it is obvious that psychology as the 
study of observed behavior becomes more homogeneous with phys- 
ics, biology, and most other sciences. 

These were, I think, the dominant reasons for transforming 
the subject-matter of psychology. But, as William James re- 
minded us regarding what might be called the fallacy of pedagogy, 
the clearest results and methods of teaching and studying a topic 
tend naturally to be regarded as the most important aspects of 
that topic. And this fallacy is well illustrated by the manner in 
which those phases of behavior which were easiest to study came 
to be considered the most important manifestations of the mind. 
Thus, inevitably, there came about a curious restriction of the 
field of psychology. We are sometimes reminded that ‘‘scientific 
psychology’’ should be supplemented by ‘‘literary psychology.’’ 
Surely, what we learn about human nature from Shakespeare, 
for example, can hardly be included in a behavioristic study of the 
mind. But when, as in some eases, the behaviorist allows himself 
to be so carried away by the new method that he actually excludes 
from the topic of his interest anything but overtly observable 
processes, we attain not only the quasiparadox of a psychology 
that has lost its soul but the major paradox of a psychology that 
has lost its mind. 

The attitude that I have been describing is, to be sure, charac- 
teristic of professional psychologists, and might appear to have 
little or nothing to do with philosophy. But psychological be- 
haviorism has become so firmly incorporated in general philosophic 
thought that I have ventured to list it as the first of the three 
elements of what I call the modern distemper of philosophy. 


II 


The second of the tendencies which I would bring to your at- 
tention is that attitude or movement usually termed operationalism. 

According to the operationalists, fundamental concepts of any 
subject-matter should be defined, or redefined, in such a way, and 
only in such a way, as to express the processes which the experi- 
menter will employ in his investigation. For example, the size 
and weight of a body should be expressed in terms of what our 
operations of measuring and weighing it will be. Concepts such 
as inertia and magnetic and electrical attraction should be thought 
of in terms of the pointer readings that instruments can actually 
or possibly reveal. And, in general, ideas that might seem intel- 
lectually clarifying should be replaced by ideas that are practically 
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usable. This means that the agencies of Nature are not to be 
thought of apart from the observations and manipulations to be 
made by the human beings who study them. 

This futuristic attitude has much to be said in its favor. But 
of course any problem of present interpretation involves not only 
a forward but also a backward reference. The logician, Stanley 
Jevons, emphasized this fact when he laid down the three criteria 
for testing the validity of a hypothesis: first and most obvious, 
relevance to the present problem; second, harmony with knowledge 
established in the past; and third, fertility or applicability to 
future experimentation. 

In terms of these criteria, Jevons could warn us not to consider 
such a hypothesis as that of perpetual motion which, though it 
might seem appropriate to the explanation of some present phe- 
nomenon, would conflict with the great body of knowledge ac- 
cumulated in the past. But he would also warn us not to con- 
sider hypotheses, however clarifying they might seem to be, if 
they could not be utilized in future investigations. The operation- 
alist, however, puts all his emphasis on such future investigations. 
This means that he ignores the fact that the majority of our con- 
ceptions involve ideas resulting from past experiments and inter- 
pretations, and that it is these latter that afford the basis of ex- 
periments to come. 

If we say, for example, that we are to mean by the weight of a 
body the future pointer readings which our scales will reveal, the 
scales themselves must be conceived in terms of processes and op- 
erations made in the past. And in general we can not imagine 
future experimentation apart from apparatus already at hand and 
definable only in terms of what has gone before. To try to make 
the meaning of anything depend solely upon its prospective use in 
a prospective experiment would be to make the tail wag the dog. 
We must have at least a vague conception of the meaning of at- 
traction before we can attain the more exact determination of it 
by defining it in terms of its relation to a standard mass as a unit 
of measurement. Always the future use of anything implies some 
idea of both the present and the past; and any attempt to con- 
ceive of the consequences of an event without a preliminary idea 
of what event we have in mind is absurd. Operationalism is of 
value in so far, but only in so far, as it adapts past meanings to 
prospective uses. 


III 


The third of the elements in the modern outlook which I have 
selected for criticism is the one designated as logical positivism. 


4 
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The older attitude which Auguste Comte called ‘‘positivism’’ 
centered on the claim that the validation or proof of a proposi- 
tion must depend upon the perceptions which it entails. The 
newer version of positivism would have us express in terms of em- 
pirical data not only the proof but the meaning of what is to be 
proved. It would claim with regard to a hypothesis of the fourth 
dimension, for example, that prior to raising any question as to its 
reality or-truth we must be able to state what specific sensations there 
would be to give meaning to the words ‘‘fourth dimension.’’ But, 
as in the case of operationalism I noted the impossibility of em- 
ploying operations without reference to the instruments by means 
of which the operations are to be performed, so now we must note 
the impossibility of seeking sensations that would clarify our ideas, 
unless we have some notion of the ideas to be clarified. Is there 
not, then, some way of defining the meaning of fourth dimension 
other than by appealing to expected sensations? 

In this connection let us remember that, as William James 
pointed out long ago, we have ‘‘knowledge by description’’ as well 
as ‘‘knowledge by acquaintance.’’ Both kinds of knowledge 
(knowledge in terms of the correlates or consequences of a thing, 
and knowledge in terms of immediate sensory experience) are in- 
deed desirable, but one kind alone is better than nothing. Miss 
Helen Keller is assumed to have a fairly adequate ‘‘knowledge by 
description’’ of the color red. On the other hand, the three-year- 
old child has a ‘‘knowledge by acquaintance’’ of red but lacks the 
conceptual knowledge possessed by Miss Keller. Now without 
having any knowledge by acquaintance of the fourth dimension, 
we can have a perfectly good descriptive understanding of it if we 
define it as ‘‘a dimension perpendicular to each of the three di- 
mensions with which we are familiar.’’ Such a purely descrip- 
tive definition is, of course, meagre enough and far short of what 
we could crave, but it is certainly better than nothing and suf- 
fices to give meaning, however inadequate, to the words ‘‘fourth 
dimension.”’ ; 

Again, for algebraic equations we can define the roots for 
any degree in terms of the known coefficients; and for the second, 
third, and fourth degrees this descriptive knowledge can be sup- 
plemented by a knowledge by acquaintance involved in the solution 
of the equation. But for equations of the fifth and higher degrees 
no solution, at least by ordinary algebraic methods, is possible. 

Still again, in the case of the planet Neptune, it was known 
that a body having a certain mass and velocity was introducing 
perturbations before the source of those perturbations was itself 
discovered as a new planet. In this case, as in the others, the in- 
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direct or descriptive knowledge of a thing figured as an antecedent 
and determining condition of knowledge of it by acquaintance. 
Indeed, the world is so constituted that the presence of the things 
in it can be disclosed in two quite distinct ways: (1) indirectly, 
by effects upon other things, which is knowledge by description; 
and (2) directly, by its presence in perception, which is knowledge 
by acquaintance. This knowledge by acquaintance is usually pre- 
ceded by the much wider knowledge by description; and it is a 
foolish and quite unnecessary restriction of cognition to confine it 
to sensory perception. This is the distinction—simple, clear, and 
important—which we owe to William James. Its neglect, which 
perhaps began with Mach and his followers, including Karl Pear- 
son and the members of the Vienna Circle, has been responsible 
for much confusion. 

When the logical positivist refuses to grant any significance to 
notions that lack anticipatory supplementation in terms of sensa- 
tion, he refuses to acknowledge that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. And he not only bars out from the field of discussion 
many questions that are most momentous, but also fails to take 
note of those questions which, as I have noted, were first formu- 
lated in purely descriptive terms and which, only after long and 
patient inquiry, attained that empirical confirmation that the logi- 
cal positivist regards as exclusively worth while. In fine, it is 
quite vain to restrict the realm of meaning to the much narrower 
realm of what is purely empirical, if only for the reason that mean- 
ing must always include the negative as well as the positive alterna- 
tives between which we may have to choose. 


IV 


It is natural that the proponents of an attitude should be en- 
thusiastic over its merits and be indifferent to or neglectful of 
what is opposed, but one must condemn this human weakness when 
it is carried by behaviorism, operationalism, and logical positivism 
to the point of excluding as non-scientific all interests and problems 
the subject-matter of which goes beyond the restrictions laid down 
by these contemporary schools. It is all very well for the psy- 
chologist to take as his motto, ‘‘measure or bust,’’ and by overtly 
or tacitly using such a motto to bask in the conviction that his in- 
vestigations are essentially similar to those of his big brothers in 
physics and biology. But in eliminating from the mental all ex- 
cept the measurable he will have eliminated most of the questions 
over which men have fought and died. And the philosopher who 
takes over from him this behavioristic limitation will find himself 
possessed of a very meagre set of problems. 
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Much the same comment can be passed upon the operationalist 
who, in excluding from his thought everything that he can not con- 
ceive as usable in future operations, is excluding all or most of 
what has been discovered in the past. 

And, finally, the logical positivist, in confining himself to that 
which can be conceived only in terms of sensory knowledge, is 
eschewing the main themes that are still open to thought and won- 
der. A further consequence of his stand is that it leads, not to a 
healthy denial of the truth of certain traditional convictions but 
to a smug and disingenuous denial of their meaning. This denial 
is quite in accord with what Mr. Santayana has termed the ‘‘gen- 
teel tradition’’ in philosophy. 

Now it is, for example, all right to reject as false a belief in 
God. But if this rejection is honestly held, why in God’s name 
should one not say just that? Instead of a statement of such a 
forthright attitude one hears too often patronizing disclaimers of 
any meaning to be attached to the doctrine in question. It is not, 
we are told, that the ancient doctrine, heaven forbid, is false, but 
only that it lacks any significance which the philosopher of today 
can formulate. By talk of this kind the logical positivist can 
politely avoid a dissent from tradition without at the same time 
incurring possible odium or even having to debate the issue. Such 
an attitude is hypocritical and in every way unworthy. One can 
respect, even if one does not agree with, the philosophy of the 
atheist, but one can not and should not respect the adoption of a 
terminology by means of which any clear-cut negation is avoided. 

It is true that the correlations of Nature are thorough-going 
and that any topic can be to some extent if not represented by, at 
least in a sense translated into, the medium of one of its cor- 
relates, no matter how inadequate that medium may be. An il- 
lustration of the kind of translation that I have in mind can be 
found in the drawings of James Thurber. By a surprisingly small 
number of lines, rich and exciting persons and their predicaments 
are portrayed. Certainly we enjoy and admire the work of this 
artist. But an essential condition of such appreciation is a latent 
awareness of the complete situations so deftly suggested. And in 
the same way the behavioristic, operational, and positivistic de- 
scriptions are outlines whose significance depends upon an aware- 
ness of the full-rounded nature of what is referred to. The whis- 
pered or muttered language of thought is significant only when 
the meaning of that language is understood. Apart from that it 
would be gibberish. Surely all our prospective operations and sen- 
sations owe their utility both to past performances and to our 
whole conceptual background. 
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The contemporary trends that we have been considering all 
amount to a sort of externalism by means of which everything is 
made ‘‘scientific’’ by being reduced to something observable by an 
outside spectator. . A couple of generations ago philosophy suf- 
fered from a quite opposite disability, according to which every- 
thing was primarily private so that its external aspect, if any, 
could be only conceptually inferred. Subjectivism was carried 
even to the point of solipsism. This year, however, I listened to a 
philosophic paper by a clever young fellow in which the legitimacy 
of solipsism under any circumstances was denied on the ground 
that one’s own ego, no less than the egoes of others, consists of ex- 
ternally observable phenomena. Of course, from this point of 
view to find fault with the much discussed ‘‘automatic sweetheart’’ 
becomes absurd. For a ‘‘real’’ sweetheart, like everything else, 
could be nothing other than an automatic or empirically describ- 
able sequence of physical or externally observable events. 

Almost any new experiment is worth trying, and I think that 
the three components of the modern temper in philosophy are 
thoroughly worth while. But I think also that the exaggerations 
and exclusions that accompany the innovations have resulted in an 
impertinent distortion which it is not unfair to condemn as a dis- 
temper of philosophical inquiry today. 

Patrioteers have exhorted us not to ‘‘sell America short.’’ If 
we may replace in this grandiose warning the word ‘‘ America’’ by 
the word ‘‘universe,’’ we shall have attained an important and 
much-needed admonition. For however sad and terrible the world 
is, it is at least interesting, and presents us with exciting and chal- 
lenging problems. At this present day these problems cry out, if 
not for solution, at least for consideration. And philosophers 
should not evade such an appeal by restricting themselves to tech- 
niques of inquiry which bar out a recognition of most of the is- 
sues for which men have lived and suffered. 


Wo. PEPPERELL MONTAGUE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





A RESURGENCE OF ‘‘VICIOUS INTELLECTUALISM’’? 
I 


— treating of a name as excluding from the fact named 
what the name’s definition fails positively to include, is what 
I call ‘vicious intellectualism.’ ’’ 


1I am indebted to Professor Thomas I. Cook of Johns Hopkins University, 
who read the ms. of this paper, for critical suggestions of which I have taken 
advantage in Section III. 
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This sentence, which you may find italicized on page 60 of 
A Pluralistic Universe, expressed part of the essence of William 
James’s philosophy. As a principle of criticism, it was one of his 
chief weapons against absolute idealism. And it has a continuing 
relevance to present controversies. But it is not complete. We 
would, however, have in our hands a sufficient weapon for cutting 
away distortions caused by thinking of things in a dictatorial way, 
if we added this: ‘‘The treating of a name as an assurance that 
the fact named has to perfection all the characteristics which the 
name’s definition includes and connotes, is also vicious intellectual- 
ism.’’ Our position would then be: vicious intellectualism consists 
in the ‘‘as such’’ mode of reasoning about matters of fact; its two 
forms (negative and positive, or privative and augmentative) cor- 
respond to the notions of the ‘‘as such, and nothing more’’ and the 
‘“as such, and nothing less.’’ 

As James emphasized not only the inadequacy of concepts to the 
fulness of experienced things, but also (if less often) the crudity 
of the latter in comparison with the clean perfection of the former, 
the extension which we propose in the use of his epithet is quite in 
accord with the spirit of his philosophy. And an extension of the 
letter of his text is logically called for. Because he was fighting 
the claim that distinct things can not possibly be connected, and 
wished to say that, though distinct in some respects, they may enjoy 
a wealth of connection in others, it was natural for him to describe 
‘‘the misuse of concepts’’ as beginning only ‘‘with the habit of em- 
ploying them privatively as well as positively.’’? But affirmation 
and denial are logically linked. You can not deny the possibility of 
connection between distinct things without affirming that their dis- 
tinctness is nothing less than that perfect and complete distinctness 
which your thought supposes; and such affirming must also be spe- 
cifically labeled ‘‘ vicious intellectualism.’’ ‘‘As such, and nothing 
more’’ and ‘‘as such, and nothing less,’’ are here expressions alter- 
natively applicable to a single vice. Either form, obviously, will 
serve to exclude from application to any aspect of a fact predicates 
which are incompatible with the predicate initially applied.* 


2A Pluralistic Universe (New York, 1932 impression), p. 218. 

3 This language diverges from James’s language in the definition of 
vicious intellectualism quoted at the beginning of the present paper, and it fits 
that of the reader who would object that independent more than ‘‘ fails posi- 
tively to include’’ connection (see James, op. cit., p. 219, for the application of 
the terms of the definition to this case). James seems rather to have pictured 
the intellectualist as excluding the other aspects of the fact from his view of it, 
because the notion of independence failed positively to make reference to them. 
The result—domination of the fact, as viewed, by what, in Ralph Barton 
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In some other cases, however, negative and positive vicious in- 
tellectualism need to be distinguished not as logical equivalents, but 
as the two directions which are possible in the thought of anyone 
who assumes that definitions lay down the law to existent facts, a 
law which the facts may neither exceed nor fall short of. He who 
uses concepts to idealize facts, and he who uses them to impoverish 
facts, are equally guilty of vicious intellectualism. I think that 
James was right when he said, ‘‘Intellectualism in the vicious sense 
began when Socrates and Plato taught that what a thing really is, 
is told us by its definition,’’* and made a slip when he began his 
next paragraph with, ‘‘So far no harm is done.’’ All vicious in- 
tellectualism is indeed privative, in the sense that the result is 
always a view of fact which deprives it of some of its actual com- 
plexities. Also, whether the intellectualist is said to have idealized 
his fact, or to have impoverished it, seems often to.depend on the 
value-connotations of the predicates which he overworks. In short, 
our distinction, though desirable, does not appear to be absolute. 

We might think that if a thing is rightly named the only possible 
form of vicious intellectualism will be the first, or privative, one; 
yonder building may indeed be not only a ‘‘house,’’ but also a 
garage, a den of vice, or a seat of virtue, and so on, but it must 
have all the essential properties of a house if ‘‘house’’ is the right 
name for it. We would be forgetting that many names may express 
two related but different concepts in their application to a given 
thing. When we ask a sloppy builder, ‘‘Do you call that a house ?’’ 
we are not content with the answer that the building is not classi- 
fiable as anything but ‘‘house.’’ Whenever a name is used both to 
pigeonhole a thing and to give assurance that an ideal conceptual 
standard is satisfied, the name may be entirely correct and at the 
same time used to put across the positive practice of vicious intel- 
lectualism.’ The application of names to persons in everyday 
speech, as ‘‘Republican,’’ ‘‘Communist,’’ ‘‘Catholic,’’ is a fertile 
field for this. - 

So much by way of explaining what vicious intellectualism is. 
My main concern is with a recent instance. Vicious intellectualism 
is a standing temptation to every thinker, and any resurgence of it 
in the discussions of philosophers should receive a philosopher’s at- 


Perry’s words, was ‘‘initially predicated’’ of it—is of course the same, whether 
accomplished by diminishing the area of the fact or by magnifying the scope 
of the initial predicate until it covers the whole area. 

4A Pluralistic Universe, 1932 impression, p. 218. 

5 It was with this in mind that I used the phrase, ‘‘to perfection,’’ in de- 
fining the second form of vicious intellectualism (second paragraph of the pres- 
ent paper). 


a 
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tention. If their professional refinements are more than skin deep, 
this applies also when the subject of discussion is a popular issue. 

In the recent past a recurrent topic of lunch-time conversation 
among American philosophers has been the thesis, published by some 
of them (e.g., Sidney Hook, T. V. Smith, A. O. Lovejoy), that mem- 
bers of the Communist party ought as such to be barred from the 
academic profession. The usual objection, and the one on which the 
American Association of University Professors based its opposition, 
was that this would be a determination of guilt ‘‘by association.”’ 
While that objection, in the opinion of the present writer, was en- 
tirely sound, the aspect of vicious intellectualism in this argument 
for excluding Communists has a broader philosophical significance 
which has not been appreciated. The point is that in the excitement 
over the Communist threat, the empiricism in which most of the 
present generation of American philosophers were brought up has 
been giving way to a disguised rationalism—to an unreflective use 
of what appears to be empirical argument but is at bottom argument 
from definitions to necessary conclusions about questions of fact. 
And that—hot war, cold war, or no war—is just plain bad. 

Communism itself is now, quite deservedly, utterly damned in 
the United States. The discussion which follows is not primarily 
addressed, either, to the task of dealing with individual Commu- 
nists in universities; they have been dealt with. As philosophers, 
however, we may inquire what has been happening to our own 
methodologies. 

The aspect of definition that is crucial here is its Platonic char- 
acter of ideality. Fuller remarks in his History that the Platonic 
Form of the horse was not any old nag, but thoroughbred. The 
Communist in popular debate, and in much philosophical discussion, 
is not any old Commie, but a perfect party member. The most fre- 
quent argument for his exclusion from the teaching profession runs: 
Professor X is a Communist; a Communist has no respect for 
freedom of inquiry or for objectivity in teaching; to put it posi: 

‘tively, he indoctrinates for the party line and the Soviet dictator- 
ship; therefore X is not fit to be a professor. The logical subject 
of the second premise is the perfect or complete Communist, while 
the victim of the conclusion is Professor X. (So the vicious in- 
tellectualist argument against metaphysical pluralism, as James 
saw that argument, moved away from things as they are given, re- 
lated but distinct, to complete, utter distinctness in order to de- 
nounce their apparent plural individuality. ) 

This a priort exclusion argument is not to be confused with an- 
other one, which I call the moral argument from incompatible com- 
mitments. The moral argument is stronger, though it is not con- 








r- 
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clusive except when carefully qualified.© That, however, is another 
subject. My present business is not the whole debate over Com- 
munist teachers, but a philosophical issue raised by an important 
part thereof—by the argument which I stated in the preceding 
paragraph, and now proceed to examine in detail. 


II 


Professor Herbert J. Phillips, and probably a few other Ameri- 
can Communists, seem to have believed that the characterization of 
the true Communist as an indoctrinator and propagandist, without 
a free teacher’s respect for objective truth, is based on a slanderous 
misconception of the Communist Party, U. 8. A.? Probably that 
characterization, which as usually made draws heavily on Lenin’s 
exhortations to the Bolsheviks of Czarist Russia, jis overdrawn. But 
in view of the pretty well established fact that Communism sets out 
to be a thoroughly intolerant religion, we may assume that it is 
substantially correct, ie., not far from the Communist theory of the 
Communist educator in a capitalist world. Subject, then, to no 
substantial qualification, we have here a valid argument for ex- 
cluding the perfect Party member from university faculties, and 
every flesh-and-blood Party member so far as he is not empirically 
distinguishable from the perfect member. But as it is not certain 
that this conclusion would suffice to exclude any actual person, the 
argument must be put forward in empirical dress. This can not 
be legitimately done—though it is done every day—simply by 
reading the second premise denotatively, ‘‘Every Communist in- 
doctrinates’’ (or, ‘‘No Communist anywhere respects freedom of 
inquiry’’). For obviously we could know this to be true, as a 
proposition in extension, only after we had made the very examina- 


6 To treat a commitment simply as one of a defined class of commitments, 
ruling out the question what, in view of actual circumstances, it is reasonable 
to ask of a man in connection with his commitment; and to talk as if commit- 
ments were always either compatible or incompatible and that was an end of 
the matter ;—may be called a moralistic form of vicious intellectualism. No one 
can deny that if there is a serious conflict between the commitments required 
of a professor by the educational ideals of his institution and those which he 
has given to an outside organization (to judge them, one must look both at 
his situation and at what can be found out about that organization) his institu- 
tion should require him to choose, and may do so without examining his teaching 
and research any more than is necessary in order to be reasonably certain about 
his commitments. When the moral argument for excluding Communists is not 
thus particularized, and is developed with little attention to the danger of 
moralistic vicious intellectualism, somewhere there comes a point at which we 
should say that it fails to justify the action it intends. 

7 Phillips, in ‘‘American Scholar Forum: Communism and Academic 
Freedom,’’ The American Scholar, Vol. XVIII (1949), p. 331. 
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tion of Professor X’s own academic behavior, which the exclusion 
argument is supposed to render unnecessary. The argument must 
be read as we first read it, and justified, if it can be justified, by 
emphasizing the factual evidence behind its definitive characteriza- 
tion of a Communist. Then the rationalistic character of the argu- 
ment can easily be overlooked. The triumph of vicious intellectual- 
ism is to present itself as empiricism. 

Such presentation will always be possible, for the simple reason 
that a definition crystallizes a certain amount of empirical observa- 
tion, as well as a valuational, ideal-defining attitude (often highly 
charged with emotion) ; and the observations are evidence that the 
definition will have anyhow some applications in some degree. 
Even so, those sense perceptions which, as beginning students of 
philosophy invariably point out, a Platonist must have had before 
he could have arrived at the idea of the true mathematical rectangle, 
are evidence that that idea will not lack application to things. But 
when I buy a screen door for my old house, I discover that the 
door-frame is not a rectangle. ‘‘Ever not quite’’—that was the 
eternal message of James. Also, that how a concept comes into 
being is not, in the end, so important as how it is used. It is in the 
use of definitions that vicious intellectualism arises. 

All this is so elementary. One feels embarrassed at writing it 


down. But if, immediately a ‘‘hot’’ situation arises, the elementary 
truth is forgotten, what else is one to do? And since the present 
generation of American empiricists was raised more on Dewey than 
on James, let us remind ourselves of his empiricism also. In Ez- 
perience and Nature ‘‘the value of experience as method’’ was ex- 
plained thus: 


The value of experience as method in philosophy is that it compels us‘to note 
that denotation comes first AND LAST, so that to settle any discussion, to still 
any doubt, to answer any question, we must go to some thing pointed to, de- 
noted, and find our answer in that thing.® 


The plain moral of which is, that to settle a discussion of Pro- 
fessor X’s fitness to teach, we must look at Professor X, and not 
rest content with an argument from the essence of Communism. 
The above passage is undoubtedly familiar to the man who has 
been called Dewey’s bulldog. We may imagine Professor Hook 
asking whether we are supposed to ignore the empirical fact that 
X voluntarily joined the Communist party and is ‘‘under official 
instructions to indoctrinate for the party line and the Soviet dic- 
tatorship,’’® the fact that Party leaders take pains to make their 


. 8 First edition, p. 11. Italics Dewey’s, capitals mine. 
® Sidney Hook, N. Y. Times Book Review, Oct. 1, 1950, p. 6; italies in text. 
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members be good Communists, the fact that Communists have 
propagandized in our colleges. 

I entirely agree that no sensible person may ignore these facts. 
They are good evidence that a man may be unfit for the academic 
profession. Knowledge that he has joined the Party should be the 
- occasion for direct examination of his teaching and research. What 
I would call attention to is what we have been doing in taking those 
facts as a warrant for dispensing with that examination. 

The last one offers direct, the others indirect, evidence that a 
Communist will propagandize instead of teaching. To be precise 
and conclusive, this last.fact should read: Almost without exception, 
those Communists whose academic behavior has been fairly ex- 
amined are found to have indoctrinated like good Communists 
whenever they thought they could get away with it, and to have 
been unobjective in their research. But is that a fact? I do not 
pretend to know. The exclusionist who would predict X’s aca- 
demic behavior from X’s party membership has to be able to say 
that it is—the cases which come first to everyone’s mind (those of 
Phillips and Butterworth at the University of Washington) to the 
contrary notwithstanding.”® I strongly suspect that, having some 
cases of outrageous propagandizing in mind, the exclusionist has 
been covering all other Communist professors with the thought that 
of course they indoctrinate just as much as they are let, for that is 
the law of ther nature. 

Receipt of official instructions and the proddings of local party 
leaders would be enough to spoil a man as a teacher if we knew that 
he was a docile, one hundred per cent Communist. But, lacking 
that identification, on what basis are we so sure that that man is 
a propagandist? Is it not through tacit appeal to the concept of 
the perfect Communist that this indirect: evidence against him ap- 
pears overwhelming ? 

If only the psychology of human beings were simpler, their be- 
havior might more easily be inferred from a knowledge of their 
doctrines and party organizations. The assertions of exclusionists, 
beginning with the favorite rejoinder, ‘‘The man must have known 
what he was doing when he joined the Party!’’ rely too much on an 
ideal, rationalistic psychology. I mean the psychology which holds 
that a sane man could not perform an act important to him without 
knowing (as we later know!) what he was doing, that his conduct 
is consistently obedient to his major conscious purposes, that if he 
has a sincere conviction he will act it out, that once he has recog- 

10 These men were not found to have behaved as propagandists, or to have 


been unobjective in their research. President Allen relied on the moral argu- 
ment from incompatible commitments in urging their dismissal. 
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nized an authority he will follow its instructions perfectly, and that 
if he really believes a certain end to be supreme he will in fact 
sacrifice everything to it. If in this year 1951 we know anything 
about human beings, we know that this psychology is false. It is, 
however, required for any substantial use of the method of vicious 
intellectualism on human subject-matter. 

In a paper by Professor Lovejoy the unreal psychology came 
close to the surface. He argued that since ‘‘most’’ Communists are 
men of burning sincerity, and since a sincere Communist is con- 
vinced that the world revolution is ‘‘the one supreme end,’’ ‘‘a 
[i.e., every?] Communist teacher in a school or a university may 
be expected to be in fact, first and last and all the time, a secret 
propagandist and an indefatigable intriguer in the interest of the 
one cause to which he is devoted.’’?2 (Should not such reasoning 
equally prove that a sincere Catholic will serve, first and last and all 
the time, no other end than the salvation of mankind through the 
Church? that though he will serve his government because the 
Church holds that this is a duty, he will not teach objectively ?) 
The prediction which a judicious psychologist would make from 
these premises is rather:—‘‘If a university president has a good 
number of Communists on his faculty, he should not be surprised 
if he discovers that many of them propagandize on occasion, and 
some enough to make it his duty to dismiss them.’’ This is also, 
I think we may now conclude, a fair summary of the most that can 
justly be inferred about the academic behavior of Communists 
from the empirical facts cited earlier. 

The orientation and language of rationalism were not altogether, 
absent from a well-known exposition of the exclusion argument by 
Professor Hook, who is supposed to be poles apart from Lovejoy 
in philosophical method. Hook asked the readers of the New York 
Times Magazine to ‘‘look at what the Communist Party itself. 
teaches, its conditions of membership, and what has come to light 
about the actual behavior of known members of the Communist 
Party.’’ He then looked at the first two of these three items; col- 
lecting no reports of the actual academic behavior of Communist. 
teachers, he quoted the Party’s statutes for a definition of ‘‘mem- 
bership,’’ and from official Party publications to show Party 
doctrine ;.and based his case on ‘‘what is entailed by the act of 
membership in the Communist Party.’’ '* 


11‘‘Communism versus Academic Freedom,’’ The American Scholar, Vol. 
XVIII (1949), p. 335. Italics added. 

12N. Y. Times Magazine, Feb. 27, 1949, p. 7. Italics mine; author 
italicized ‘‘act.’? Professor Hook did not call the entailed conclusion ‘‘neces- 
sary’’ (why not, by his reasoning?), but said in the end that while exclusion 
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Those who predict a man’s behavior from his -isms and his party 
forget the great fact of human variation. Worse, they express an 
attitude which is too like that which Europeans and Americans in 
earlier centuries regularly adopted toward communicants of other 
religions. The same belief that everyone who embraces this other 
faith is necessarily dishonest in all his activities; the same exag- 
geration of the truism that the act of embracing or continuing in 
one’s faith is not a mere expression of belief but an act (the 
Catholic ‘‘tenders allegiance to a foreign prince’’); the same 
willingness to use this one empirical fact, of having joined a danger- 
ous party, as an adequate substitute for the many facts of each 
situation in which we meet the man. Such pouncing upon an 
empirical, but seldom and oh so official, fact (the man has a party 
card!) is also exactly what we should expect of a philosopher if his 
embattled soul wanted a short cut around the full-bodied empiricism 
he professed. This is a sad spectacle to anyone who had hoped that 
the great influence of James and Dewey meant a victory for a 
civilized, open-minded, pluralistic orientation over category think- 
ing. 

Anyone who is still satisfied with the exclusion argument should 
look at its context from an epistemological point of view. The 
knowledge process is marked—the fact has been familiar since C. I. 
Lewis published Mind and the World-Order—by transformations 
of empirical generalizations into definitions which thereupon assume 
ana priori function. The factors which determine the actual point 
of transformation are various: the cognitive interest is not the only 
one. Urgent requirements of action may make it necessary to lay 
down some fixed criteria anyhow, though the innocent suffer as a 
result. More frequently the necessity is imagined. Also, it is a 
general truth that prodigality in the marking out of new concepts 
in this way is part of the natural egoism of our minds, which like 
to legislate to things. When the things are human beings, three 
very plain points become important. First, that emotions such as 









‘‘seems justified in principle,’’ ‘‘this by itself does not determine whether it is 
a wise or prudent action in all circumstances’’ (p. 29; italics in text). I re- 
gret that I can not interpret this qualification as reflecting an uneasiness over 
vicious intellectualism. There is no hint that an exclusion policy might possibly 
not be a just one in all circumstances. The reservation, Hook explained, was 
prompted by the possibility that exclusion of Communists, improperly done, 
might have the result of inviting pressure groups to attack others (other leftists, 
like Professor Hook). The policy which is right in principle will, however, be 
thoroughly right if its execution is ‘‘democratically’’ entrusted to university 
faculties; not so right if executed by deans, presidents, or trustees. There is 
pragmatism, certainly, in this addendum to the argument, but no thought that 
the main conclusion about Communist teachers is other than necessarily correct. 
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fear and dislike then become strong motives for converting a few 
observations of a man into a definitive classification of him. Sec- 
ond, that there is a moral obligation to rid oneself, so far as pos- 
sible, of ‘‘ a certain blindness in human beings,’’ to keep ‘‘hands 
off,’’ and not presume to confine our fellow-men, as we do inanimate 
things, in conceptions of them suggested by our particular interests 
and limited experience; in short, to keep the gates open as long as 
we can in practice, and always open in our theory. Third, that as 
the behavior of humans is not so uniform as that of sticks and 
stones, the logical strength of the evidence behind the definitions 
that we are tempted to make will generally not be so great. The 
bearing of these points on the present topic needs no comment. 

Supposing the' transformation of the empirical generalization 
into a definition not made until the making of it is evidentially and 
morally reasonable, a further temptation arises, the temptation to 
think that we have turned a probability about phenomena into a 
certainty. As Lewis said, this would be assuming that we can lift 
ourselves by our bootstraps. In James’s language, it would be 
vicious intellectualism. New certainties do arise in this process, 
but they are only epistemic, analytic of concepts. One concept has 
been replaced by another, and the degree of applicability of the 
new concept to phenomena is an open, not a settled, question.'® 

We used to conceive ‘‘an American Communist’’ as one who 
held a party card and professed certain Marxist doctrines. A huge, 
growing mass of black evidence about the practices of Communist 
parties (in part within, but in large part outside, the United 
States) brought us in America to such a pitch of fear and justified | 
abhorrence that we adopted a new concept of the American Com- 
munist into which all that black evidence was packed. As the 
experimental evidence from chemistry about the composition of 
water has for a long time been to educated people part of the 
definitive character of what flows from a kitchen faucet, so being 
a secret propagandist and indefatigable intriguer, unfit to teach 
objectively, has become, in our minds, part of the essence of who- 
ever holds a Communist party card. It would be an obvious in- 
stance of vicious intellectualism to say that what flows from the 
faucet can not contain chlorine because we know that water is H,0. 
But we do not hesitate to say that the man who holds a party card 
can not be other than a pure propagandist. 

It will no doubt be asserted that the point is purely theoretical: 
one may agree that knowledge of a matter of fact is never perfect 
and closed, but in real life we have to close it. Granted; but as an 


13 Cf, C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World-Order (New York, 1929), pp. 400 f. 
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objection to what has preceded, this assumes very much more than 
that whatever empirical beliefs men act on are necessarily fallible. 
The answer was given long ago by the man to whose memory William 
James dedicated Pragmatism: ‘‘There is the greatest difference be- 
tween presuming an opinion to be true, because, with every oppor- 
tunity for contesting it, it has not been refuted, and assuming its 
truth for the purpose of not permitting its refutation.’’** The 
opinion that Professor X is not a teacher but a propagandist is a 
case in point. Examine his teaching and research in a fair hearing, 
and though your conclusion is fallible, you have done everything 
that a human being in practice can do to make it true and just; 
excuse yourself from that step, and you have not. Alas, Mill is 
another empiricist whose arguments and humane spirit we tend to 
set aside. 


III 


Exclusionists have countered with the claim that if you try to 
judge a Communist professor by his own academic behavior you 
will break the morale of the whole faculty. Practical arguments 
can be very strong. On the other hand, eagerness to embrace them 
can be a sign that your professed ideals—in this case, empiricism 
and American individualism—have little hold on you. This prac- 
tical argument has to face some questions.*> I suspect that they 
are fatal to it, but I do not press them. There is no need to: were 
the practical rebuttal ever so sound, that would not cleanse the 
main exclusion argument of vicious intellectualism. That was an 
independent argument; it has been offered by its proponents as 
self-sufficient, not resting on considerations of practicality; and 
that was proper, because the possibility of judging an accused 
person by his own behavior is the normal American presumption. 
And if the practical argument were plausible, we could not draw 
an imperative from it without ignoring something that is more 
important. Two of the prime achievements of democracy are es- 
tablishment of the principle that an accused person has a right to 


14 John Stuart Mill, On Liberty, sixth paragraph of Ch. IT. 

15 Exactly what does it come to, apart from the unpleasant connotations of 
one word, the quite inaccurate word spying? Does it misrepresent insistence 
on individually examining persons accused of unfitness to teach, as if that 
meant deans visiting the classes of every faculty member? Does it blame the 
disruption of a faculty on the means employed for clearing up suspicions 
and accusations, rather than on the suspicions and accusations themselves. Or 
does it ask us to believe that the conducting of full hearings for accused teach- 
ers will make many times their number the objects of suspicions which would 
have been non-existent or negligible if investigation had stopped with determina- 
tion of Communist party membership? 
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a hearing on the charge made against him, and recognition of the 
obligation, which that entails, to search out and present all the 
evidence relevant to the charge. Whenever we have flouted that 
principle and that obligation, we have shamed ourselves in our 
own eyes. You can not set them aside. Also, the morale of any 
faculty whose morale is worth preserving will not be improved by 
the knowledge that this principle and this obligation are not going 
to be well respected. The unjustly accused should, and in fact 
usually do, welcome full impartial hearings. But whatever any- 
one’s feelings may be, and whether the accused be few or many, 
the principle and the obligation are binding. 
When the right to a hearing is granted only on condition that 
the hearing stop with determination of Communist party member- 
ship, because direct inquiry into fitness to teach is said to be not 
feasible, we should realize that this means refusing the obligation 
to search out and present all the evidence which is relevant to the 
original charge. More charitably interpreted, it is a confession 
that we are not resourceful enough to find out about, and judge, a 
Communist professor as an individual and as a professor. It would 
be better to say plainly that the task is not to our taste; that what 
we want is a rule which will dispense with the trouble of treating 
troublesome individuals individually. 


IV 


As we live in a world of individual persons, not of instances of ab- 
stract essences, I hold that every form of vicious intellectualism in 
thinking about persons is a philosophical error. It is also the in- 
tellectual dress of plain, ordinary intolerance. I have not taken 
space to condemn Communist intolerance, because I saw no. need 
to declare myself ‘‘against Sin.’’ I entirely agree with the opinion 
that their intolerance generally exceeds any other to be found in 
the world today, and, when it threatens to conquer, justifies our 
taking whatever courses of action are really necessary to preserve 
tolerant ways of life.° But that does not justify us in adopting 
modes of thought which pretend that other facts, such as the fact 
that persons who are Communists are persons, do not exist. It is 
humanly inevitable that the anti-Communist world will think thus. 
We, however, are philosophers in that world, and a philosopher 
ought to be unusually aware of his own modes of thought and 
anxious to purify them. If my estimate of vicious intellectualism 
is sound, then one of the philosopher’s special duties is to keep his 


16 Not forgetting that the existence of tolerant ways of life presupposes 
the existence of some life. 
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own mind as free as he can of that way of thinking. To ask it is 
to ask what is never easy, and in times like these almost unnatural. 
If in this paper I have taken philosophers to task, they are not just 
the ones who have been mentioned by name, but the great majority 
of us. If I have been making a plea, I have not been making it with 
great hopes. I had rather that what I have written were read as a 
description and a moral comment on a pathetic human episode in 
contemporary philosophy. 


Victor LowE 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 





BOOK NOTES 


Philosophy of the Arts. Morris Weitz. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1950. 239 pp. $4.00. 


The central thesis of this book is that every work of art is 
essentially an organic system. Indeed, according to the author, 
the statement that ‘‘a work of art is an organic complex presented 
in a sensuous medium, which complex is composed of elements, 
their expressive characteristics, and the relations obtaining be- 
tween them’’ is a ‘‘real definition’’ of art (p. 44). To resolve a 
work of art into a mechanical system of externally related parts, 
he contends, is ipso facto to destroy its nature as an esthetic ob- 
ject (p. 53). Unlike the monists and monadists, however, he de- 
nies that an organic system is one in which relations can be 
reduced to predicates of terms or wholes; rather it is one in 
which ‘‘(a) relations, real in the sense of being irreducible, (b) 
elements, and (c) their characteristics are part of the nature of 
each other’’ (ibid.). 

In terms of this theory, Mr. Weitz professes to get rid of that 
old bogey of esthetics, the form-content distinction. In the open- 
ing chapters he traces some of its variants and the confusions and 
puzzles to which it leads not only in the writings of formalists such 
as Fry and Bell, but also in those of their emotionalist and vol- 
untaristic critics such as Ducasse and Parker. For him, form and 
content ‘‘ought to be construed as exactly the same thing: the 
organic unification of the several expressive constituents of the 
work of art’’ (p. 48). 

On the other hand, another bogey, ‘‘expression,’’ is retained. 
Here we are treated to another real definition: ‘‘anything in art 
is expressive if it is construed by a spectator as a sign of (a) 
emotion, (b) an emotional quality, or (c) something that is a sign 
of emotional quality or emotion’’ (p. 57). That this is really in- 
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tended to limit expression to so-called descriptive meaning alone is 
not unmistakably clear. For Mr. Weitz does sometimes speak of 
the art object as ‘‘the embodiment of emotions in a sensuous me- 
dium’’ (p. 178). Moreover his rejection of the ‘‘positivist’’ 
theory, which denies truth-claims to art and asserts that the mean- 
ings embodied in it are exclusively emotive, does not, of course, 
imply that some signs in art do not function emotively. But the 
only definition which he gives of the term ‘‘sign’’ is exclusively 
and unmistakably descriptivistic: ‘‘By sign we mean what most 
semioticians mean: a is a sign if it means, stands for, designates, 
denotes 6 to some interpreter’’ (p. 212, n.). He thus has no way 
of talking about non-descriptive functions of signs. And his re- 
marks, for example, concerning the necessity of not participating 
in the emotions of a play if we are ‘‘really to appreciate it in all 
its manifold fulness’’ (p. 186) suggests that for him, as for Mrs. 
Langer, the notion of esthetic expression as evocation of emotion 
is an egregious howler. This impression is further reinforced by 
his strictures against ‘‘emotional indulgence’’ at the expense of 
art. 

Other features of Mr. Weitz’s book include an application of 
his organic theory to the arts of painting, poetry, and music, and 
to the problem of artistic truth. There is also a long concluding 
chapter on art appreciation, in which normative questions are 
formally distinguished from descriptive ones, but also practically 
brought together when, as one might expect, it turns out that the 
question concerning the proper attitude toward art is answered 
in terms of the real definition of art mentioned above. Only, he 
maintains, by contemplating a work of art with complete detach- 
ment do we avoid misusing it as an organic whole. Mr. Weitz is 
very severe, however, toward such pseudo-versions of the: ‘‘con- 
templative theory’’ as that of Ducasse: ‘‘Ducasse interprets con- 
templation as a mild form of emotional indulgence or infection’’ 
(p. 180). He also rejects Bullough’s view that ‘‘emotional in- 
dulgence’’ is permissible or even necessary to appreciation, so 
long as psychic distance is not thereby impaired. One can, says 
Mr. Weitz, appreciate art without emotional participation ‘‘by 
understanding the emotions . . . as they unfold in relation to the 
other constituents of the work of art’’ (p. 182). 

Full criticism of Mr. Weitz’s work is not possible here. Let 
me begin by calling attention to some of its merits. It is written 
in an easy, almost conversational style, which, if somewhat lack- 
lustre, at any rate rarely obfuscates the primary purpose of in- 
telligibility. The discussions of the formalists are frequently 
illuminating. He defends them—successfully, I think—against 
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many of the misconceptions of their critics. He is especially suc- 
cessful in showing that such controversies as the one concerning 
form versus representation are frequently confused with respect 
to the question at issue—which is generally normative,—and nearly 
always based upon different conceptions of ‘‘form,’’ and, there- 
fore, futile. The defense of the esthetic relevance of the ‘‘truth- 
claims’’ of art is, on the whole, a welcome reaction against the 
overdose of emotivism in recent esthetics. 

As it stands, however, the book seems to me to have a number 
of defects. In the first place, I do not think that the organic model 
provides the most fundamental, and certainly not the only neces- 
sary, principle for the interpretation and evaluation of art. Nor 
do I find the conception of internal relations, upon which Mr. 
Weitz makes it depend, philosophically clear or defensible. Al- 
though I can not defend this here, it is my conviction that this 
conception turns out to be tautological or contradictory. Why 
won’t relations of co-variation or simply of causal correlation 
serve the purpose which the organic theory requires? But even 
when the logical questions are removed, I am still in difficulty, for 
I can not see that Mr. Weitz gives any argument to show that the 
esthetic aspect of art resides in organic inter-relatedness. At best 
it seems a necessary condition of great art, not a sufficient con- 
dition of esthetic experience itself. He himself notes Parker’s 
criticism of formalism, namely, that there are works which possess 
all the objective requirements of good form, but are still cold and 
meaningless. But may not the same criticism be leveled against 
a great many so-called organic systems? What is the esthetic 
relevance of organicity per se? Moreover, Mr. Weitz agrees that 
positive hedonic tone is a characteristic of our appreciation of art. 
But there is nothing in the nature of an organic system which re- 
quires that this should be so. 

Turning to the normative side of the question, I see no good 
reason for assuming that because a work of art ‘‘really’’ is an 
organic system, it should always be appreciated or evaluated as 
such. Why, if the ‘‘real definition’’ is descriptive merely, should 
it carry with it a normative commitment on our part—why, that 
is, unless, as I suspect, the insistence upon the essential organicity 
of a work of art is itself a persuasive definition which emphasizes 
that aspect of art which Mr. Weitz himself happens most to ap- 
prove? What about enjoyment? What does it matter, to use 
Mr. Weitz’s example, that the musical materials of the Eroica are 
more profound, more imaginatively developed, more integrated 
than the Fourth, if, after repeated listening, I happen to get more 
joy from the latter? 
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These difficulties seem to me to be serious. But I should not 
conclude without reiterating that there are good things in this 
book, for which at least one reader is grateful. 

H. D. A. 


Storiografia e idealita morale. Conferenze agli alunni dell’ Istuto 
per gli studi storict di Napoli, e altri saggi. BENEDETTO CROCE. 
(Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna, N. 480.) Bari: Gius. Laterza 
& Figli. 1950. 180 pp. Lire 750. 


Among the many important books by Croce this latest has, if 
not a philosophical, certainly a biographical importance. The 
great philosopher refused indeed always to undertake any uni- 
versity teaching. His thought was always expressed in books, 
never in academic lessons. Even here he uses the qualification 
‘philosophy of the universities’? with the derogatory implica- 
tions given it by Schopenhauer. 

A few years ago Croce founded and endowed in Naples an In- 
stitute for Historical Studies, and in the last two years he gave a 
series of lessons to the students of his Institute which constitute 
in a sense the first ‘‘elementary’’ exposition of the basic ideas of 
his philosophy. These lectures (with other essays on historical 
methodology) are now published by Croce in his eighty-fifth year. 
We have before us the main lines Croce wishes to stress and pre- 
serve of his almost sixty years of indefatigable research. In fact, 
this is a re-exposition of his early Philosophy of the Spirit (4 vol- 
umes, 1902-1916) in the light of the modifications and further de- 
velopments brought about by his later literary and _ historical 
studies, and by his many comments on points of his own system. 

It is not to be expected that Croce would now offer a solution 
of the many points of his philosophy which are still undeveloped or 
controversial. His exaltation of history as ultimate knowledge 
and innermost core of reality was never stronger. The great hu- 
manist now maintains (p. 16) that even the worst books on his- 
tory are useful, whereas nobody can learn anything by reading 
the many philosophical works which are of little importance. An 
anti-metaphysical trend reappears, which stresses the basic posi- 
tivism of Croce’s historical point of view (‘‘God exists in the par- 
ticular,’’ p. 13, etc.) ; this attitude has been openly avowed by 
him again and again and caused him many reproaches from 
idealists. 

Here (pp. 14, 41, 48, etc.) one can still find Croce’s puzzling 
conception of the synthesis a priori in which particular and uni- 
versal should be blended but in such a way that the particular 
quality of the individual fact remains even when ‘‘subsumed”’ 
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under a universal concept. This is all the more puzzling because 
now ‘‘pure intuition,’’ Croce’s basic category of art, which for- 
merly he regarded as something quite different from judgment 
(which is the general form of a synthesis a priori), is considered 
to be another kind of synthesis, corresponding to the practical 
synthesis of passions and will. This conception, if logically de- 
veloped, would involve a different ‘‘ philosophy of the spirit.’’ If, 
as Croce has always maintained, all judgments are historical, 
the essential distinction between art and history should disappear. 
(Cf. his account of poetry as expressing truth, Ch. III.) 

Another important development is to be found relating to the 
general character of Croce’s ‘‘philosophy of the spirit’’ and to his 
idea of the interrelation of spirit’s four forms: esthetics, logic, 
economics, ethics. Already in History as Thought and Action 
the relevance of practical forms came to be stressed as against the 
theoretical. Here this development seems to have gone further, 
and to involve even esthetics. While Croce has always protested 
against interpreting art as technique, he seems now (pp. 36-37) to 
consider a certain practical quality, ‘‘technical ability,’’ as neces- 
sary to prose and literature. Thus Croce’s recent tenet, that no 
basic distinction between poetry and prose can be drawn, is, if 
not denied, at least essentially changed. 

But the dramatic climax of this small book is to be found in 
Chapter V, where Croce confronts the tragedy of our times. Croce 
accepted and interpreted anew the teaching of Kant and Hegel, 
according to which the history of mankind or of the Spirit is the 
history of freedom. ‘‘Progress’’ or development leads always to 
the sense of a higher, more conscious freedom. But Croce’s his- 
torical insight and respect for factual evidence do not allow him 
to blind himself wilfully to the decay of liberty and of the love 
of liberty in the contemporary world and in the spirit of mankind. 
Croce has maintained (and here, p. 62, he avers again) that the 
nineteenth century was the century of liberal ideals. Should we 
then conclude that we are now going backwards, that the progres- 
sive rhythm of history has been broken? The historian is unable 
to answer. Croce speaks of the resurgence of some dark, barbaric 


trend concealed hitherto in the very core of our civilization. He 


grasps towards a new hope by confessing that ‘‘the evolution of the 
world has its own reasons which we do not know’’ (p. 63). A 
slender hope indeed from the standpoint of Croce’s conception of 
history, because it is supported only by a faith in an unknowable 
‘philosophy of history’’ the existence of which Croce always 
denied, maintaining that there is no background of history, no 
‘“‘metahistory,’’ and that history is historical facts and nothing 
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else. Even here (pp. 43-46) Croce repeats that the basic error 
of Vico and Hegel was the supposition of a history beyond history, 
a ‘‘history of the peoples,’’ a ‘‘sacred history,’’ which is not his- 
tory but abstract, irrelevant, non-existent metaphysics. 

Croce here expresses the crisis of our times. We listen with 
respect to this high expression of our despondency and fears as it is 
re-echoed in the soul of one of the greatest and most learned men 
of our age. 

M. M. R. 


Creative Aspects of Natural Law. R. A. Fisner. (The Fourth 
Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial Lecture, 2 November, 
1950.) London and New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1951. v+23 pp. 50¢. 


R. A. Fisher is one of the leading biologists who have contributed 
in recent years to the development of a generally accepted syn- 
thetic theory of the mechanism of organic evolution. The interest 
of the book for philosophers is that it presents from this scientific 
vantage-point a critique of the idea of the ‘‘creative,’’ which is so 
fundamental in process philosophies (e.g., in Bergson, Smuts, and 
Whitehead). Fisher believes the true and lasting contribution of 
Bergson and his school to be their repudiation of absolute causal 
determinism and their insistence that in the evolutionary process 
real novelty emerges. He holds that statistical mechanics and the 
Heisenberg Principle compel the recognition of a certain amount of 
indeterministic causation, and that only such ‘‘creative causation”’ 
can account for the process of organic evolution. On the other 
hand, Fisher criticizes Bergsonian views along three main lines. 
First, he objects to their unnecessary sacrifice of scientific mech- 
anistic methods of analysis and to their depreciation of human 
reason. Second, he rejects all appeals to hypothetical agencies 
like the élan vital as explanations for mutations and the belief that 
the character and extent of these are responsible for directing the 
process of creative evolution. Against this view, it has been con- 
clusively shown that mutation rates under the system of particulate 
inheritance can not possibly govern the course of evolutionary 
change, which must rather be explained by the mechanism of 
natural selection. Fisher claims that creative causation takes place 
in the actual life of living things in their contacts and conflicts 
with their environment (especially, in man, in his conscious life). 
A third criticism concerns the moral and emotional connotations of 
natural selection, which Bergson thought were wholly unfavorable. 
Fisher thinks on the contrary that in contrast to the shadow-play 
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significance of individual life which Bergsonian theories imply, 
natural selection involving ‘‘doing or dying’’ and real consequences 
is far preferable. 

The value of Fisher’s analysis is his criticism of Bergsonian-type 
explanations for evolution and his indication of the approach which 
the recent synthetic theory suggests. The great defect in his analy- 
sis is the theory of indeterministic ‘‘creative causation,’’ which re- 
veals a basic confusion. First he introduces indeterminacy on the 
basis of micro-physics ; next he denies that mutations (the only place 
where quantum transitions might play a réle in the mechanism of 
evolution) have any effect on the direction of evolution; he con- 
cludes quite inconsistently by locating the creative process (i.e., 
indeterministic causation) in the molar processes of natural selec- 
tion and particularly in the realm of human consciousness. There 
is no justification whatsoever for taking in this way the limited 
conception of indeterminacy from quantum physics and applying 
it indiscriminately to the macroscopic interactions between organ- 
isms and their environments and to conscious behavior. There are 
theories of evolution by natural selection and of consciousness 
which have no reference to an indeterministic scheme. One must 
conclude that Fisher’s defense of creativity in evolution (the central 
point of the lecture) is not only inconsistent but is ultimately just as 
unscientific as Bergson’s. 


Puiur H. PHENIx 
‘ CARLETON COLLEGE 


Catholic Social Thought: Its Approach to Contemporary Problems. 
MeE.vin J. WiuuiamMs. New York: The Ronald Press Company. 
1950. xv +576 pp. $5.00. 


That this extraordinarily detailed and relatively unbiased survey 
of current Catholic social thought throughout the world should 
come from the pen of a Methodist professor of sociology at the 
Florida State University ‘‘may occasion some surprise,’’ as the 
Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey of the Catholic University of America 
says in his foreword, which praises ‘‘the extraordinary lack of 
prejudice ... in every part of the work.’’ He adds that ‘‘It 
makes us realize that there are people outside the Church who are 
interested enough in Catholic social thought to study it and 
objective enough to give it a fair hearing. At the same time it 
is an example to us and should teach us to be objective and fair- 
minded when we expound the systems of social thinkers with whom 
we may not entirely agree’’ (pp. v-vi). This alone is no inconsider- 
able achievement by Professor Williams, and one awaits with in- 
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terest the response of Catholic scholarship to such a contest in 
objectivity. 

Philosophers will be interested mainly in the chapter rather 
awkwardly entitled ‘‘Sociophilosophical Thought,’’ which points out 
that the insistence of the Catholic social theorist that ‘‘all sociology 
proceeds from some philosophical position’’ precipitates conflicts 
between Catholic and non-Catholic sociological points of view, since 
the philosophies which underlie them are different. Non-Catholic 
sociology utilizes postulates which are unacceptable to Catholics, 
namely: evolutionism, human perfectibility, autonomous society, 
and humanitarian ethics and religion. ‘‘The Catholic maintains 
that sociology, if it is a true science, can never conflict with Catholic 
doctrine, since Catholicism is the true religion revealed by God.”’ 
The ultimate values of sociology should and must be determined by 
Catholic theology (pp. 128, 130, 132). ‘‘Most Catholic sociologists 
admit that their approach to sociology is ‘colored by a philosophy.’ ”’ 
Professor Williams argues from the premise ‘‘the philosophical basis. 
of sociology is an essential part of its methodology’’ that ‘‘therefore 
the sociologist of the future may profit from the Catholic by admit- 
ting that he too has a philosophical viewpoint, which had better 
be stated lest he be numbered among the pseudo-scientists—the 
propaganda agents par excellence’’ (p. 432). Now a clarifying 
confession of bias is one thing, but the implied hint that to have 
any bias at all puts one on an exact par with dogmatic religionists 
is another. 

Long stretches of the book are taken up with the more practical 
aspects of Catholic social work, and the nuances of the two main 
schools of Catholic thought regarding the proper approach to 
sociology. A 35-page classified bibliography is provided; and some 
idea of the scale of Professor Williams’s research may be gained 
from the fact that his ‘‘Index of Names’’ cited contains ap- 
proximately 1,800 entries. If any one name may be said to lead 
all the rest, it is that of Frédéric Le Play. 

H. A. L. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Lewis E. Hahn has succeeded Professor Lewis W. 
Beck as chairman of the Committee on Information Service (Va- 
eancies and Available Personnel) of the American Philosophical 
Association. Correspondence with this committee should be ad- 


dressed to Professor Hahn at Washington University, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri. 


Three volumes of the Library of Living Philosophers, edited 
by Paul A. Schilpp, are again available, issued by the Tudor Pub- 
lishing Company, and distributed by the Harlem Book Company, 
Ine., 221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. They are: The 
Philosophy of John Dewey, The Philosophy of George Santayana, 
and The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead. The price is 
$6.00 per volume. 








